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Pocauontas was the daughter of Powhattan, a 
powerful Indian king. When, the English first 
came to settle in Virginia, in the spring of 1607, 
they found him bearing rule ever thirty tribes or 
nations, and much feared and respected. 

At their first arrival, the Princess Pocahontas 
was abont twelve years of age. She was always 
kind and friendly to the white strangers. When 
they were in distress for food, she would go through 
the thick woods and carry them baskets of corn 
with her own hands. 

After a while, there was some trouble between 
the white and the red men! and Captain Smith, 
one of the best and bravest leaders of the colony, 


was laid upon the ground, and heavy élubs raised 


over him, to dash out his brains. Pocahontas, 


\ moved with pity, begged her father to spare his 


Just as the fatal blow was about 


to descend, she flew to him, and laid her head upon 


I< 





‘ the captive rise, and live. Thus, 


was taken prisoner, and condemned to death. He ’ 


was the vessel bearing her to his arms. 


his. She said, if the stroke fell, it must crush her _ 


: head first. 


The Indians always respect bravery. The king 
was moved at the courage of his child, and bade 
through her in. 
tercession, one of the most valuable 
saved to the colony. 

A plot was secretly laid to’ dgstroy all the En- 
glish at once, and ata 


time when they least ex- 
pected it. 


Again, the young princess proved a 
firm friend. Captain Smith ina letter to the 
Queen of Englands $ays ‘that ‘ Pocahontas, the 
dearest jewel, and daughter of the Indian ki*g 


ness of the night, to warn them of their danger.” 


Her baptism took place in the first church that ! sympathies and compassions often pass my compre- 


’ hension. 


was ever built in this western country. The ruins 


of it may atill be seen at Jamestown, about fifty 


miles above the mouth of the Jarnes River, in Vir- } 


ginia. In the same church, in the month of April, 


and infant son to England. 


| 1613, the prineess Pocahontas was married to a 
| young English gentleman, of the name of Rolfe. 


This marriage gave great delight to both whites 
and Indians, as it proved a bond of peace between 


; them. 


Three years afterward, Mr. Rolfe took his wife 
Here she was treated 
with great attention, not only by his friends, but 
by the Queen of James First, aod many noble 
ladies. \'They admired the rich, flowing black hair, 
and the gentle, lady like manners of the forest prin- 
cess. They also remembered, with gratitude, that 
she had saved their colony in America from famine 
and slaughter. 

She spent a year happily in the native 
her husband. 


land of 
When getting ready to return, she 
was taken suddenly ill, and died at the age of 
twenty-two. She was buried at Gravesend, twenty 


miles from London, greatly lamented by all who 


knew her. 

Her aged father, king Powhattan, long looked for 
his beloved danghter, but in vain. He often sat 
vpon a high hill, watching the waters, and hoping 
that every speck which appeared among the mist, 
But he 
saw her no more. And the white-haired king 
mourned for her till he died. 

The princess Pocahontas was amiable, true- 
hearted, and pious ; and her memory should be 


held in lasting houor.—Child’s book, by Mrs. 
Sigourney. 
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From Graham's Magazie. 
SENSE AND SYMPATILY. 
BY F. E. F. 


CHAPTER I. 


Use every man after his desert, and who shall escape whip- 
ping. —HamLer. 


“ Dip you ever hear a man talk solike a fool as 
Mr. Barton did yesterday, Sarah?” 
Minturn to Miss Gorham. 


said Mary 
“I declare, I pitied 


} his wife—did not you?” 


men was } 
} should 1? Mr. 


> fool now than he did before his marriage. 


“ No, certainly not,” replied her friend. ‘ Why 
Barton does not talk more like a 


Fanny 


} chose him with her eyes or rather ears open, and if 


Z, } prehension. 
eame alone through the thick woods, in the dark- | 


5 
‘ 


} 


she could put up with his folly then, she may now.” 

“ True enough,” *‘ And how 
she came to fallin love with hun passes my com- 
I would not have believed it had it 
not actually happened.” 


answered Mary. 


“ Really, Mary,” said Sarah laughing, “ your 


Here you are pitying Fanny for having 


married a man, who, by your own account, she is ¢ 
) in love with.” 


“ No, Sarah,” replied Mary, “ I am not pitying 
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her for marrying the man she is in love with, but | 
for being ashamed of the man she loves.” 
‘Ashamed of the man she loves !” 


Miss Gorham with infinite contempt. 


repeated 


really, Mary, you had better reserve your com- 
passion for a more deserving object. 
married a man she is ashamed of, she should be 
ashamed of herself.” 


caught the glance you gave me, when he was at- 
tempting an account of Dr, H's lecture? I vould 
not help feeling for her.” 

“1 did not remark it,” replied Miss Gorham, 
“ and I have no sympathy fora woman who has 
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‘ 
“* Now, | 


If Fanny has 


a 


eae eeeeeeeeeeeeee—eeeee 


_ 4 Then,” replied Sarah, almost angrily, * I think j 
| it is well we do not. 


If in your fine sensibilities 
we are to lose all sense of right and wrong, I think 
your ‘ unwritten tragedies’ had better remain ‘ un- , 
wirtten’ and unread. They would dv infinitely 
more harm than good. ‘ Sorrowing for the unhap- 
py inmate of prisons and work-houses !’ Who | 


, would imagine you were talking of jail-birds and 
* Did you ses how painfully she colored as she | 


vagrants! This is the sickly sentimentality of the | 


\ 


_ day, and I am sorry to see you falling into it, Mary. 


| 


Let sin meet with its doe punishment, and crime call | 
forth the righteous indignation it merits, and then | 


we may hope to see them somewhat diminished.” | 


so little feeling or principle, I care not which, as to | 


marry a man she despises. 
feel for herself, and 1 do not know why we should 
put ourselves tothe pain of feeling for her. I re- 
member the time when Fanny Jones used to laugh 
at Tom Barton as much as either you or [.” 

“So dol,” replied Mary. ‘ She little thought 
then she would ever have him.” 

“ But finding she could get nobody better, she 
has thought it as well to marry him, and that is 
what you cull falling in love, Mary.” 


“ Notatall,” rejoined her friend warmly. Bat 


She probably does not , 


! iu the next, 


remember it is three years since Mr. Barton first | 


addressed Fanny, and although she ridiculed him 
then, she has become attached to him sinee. His 
devotion and constancy have really won her.” 

“ Ifthen sheis in love with him,” 


said Sarah, 


; 


“ she should be satisfied with him ; and if she is | 


not she should not have marrie/ him; 
any way you will, 


so arrange it 
Mary, | donot see that she is 
deserving of much pity. If she 
grown wiser during the last three years, so much 


fancies he has 


the better for her ; and if she knows he has not, so 


much the worse. Either way [ have no sympathy 
to bestow upon her, Mary.” 

“ Well, I have,” replied Mary. “ [always pity 
It is 
laying up themselves such a store of suffering for 
the future.” 

“Pon my word, Mary, you amuse me,” 


a sensible person who does a_ silly thing. 


said 
Sarah, laughing. “ Now I might possibly {cel for 
a fool who was comunitting a folly, as | would for 
a blind man who walked into the fire, bet as to 
wasting my compassion on these who do such things 
with their eyes open, is really more than I can un- 
dertake. 
uously, * I have not your stock of sensibilities to 
go upon, and consequently, perhaps, do well to 
economize mine, or I certainly should exhaust them 


} to determine. 


} on which she prided herself, and she valued prin- 


But then,” she continued, half contempt. | 


| sions. 


before they were called upon for a really deserving 


object.” 

“1 consider all suffering as deserving pity,” re- 
plied Mary quietly. 

“ That is more than I do,” 
spirit. “ Sin and suffering may go fogether, but I 
do not consider hem equally deserving of compas- 


returned Sarah with 


sion, or I should go to the jails and work houses to 
bestow my sympathies.” 

“ And if you did,” replicd Mary, “ I believe you 
would go to the places of all others where they 
would be snost called forth. Inever pass the city 
tragedies it contains. Could we but know the true 
history of every heart, and the real anguish of every 
crime that have peopled its walls, [ 


believe we 


) should feel more sorrow than indignation for its 


unhappy innvates.” 


; on any subject, Sarah loved Mary, and, moreover, 


prison without thinking of the many unwitten | 


, could not do with every body’s. 


“ That sin meets with its punishment, even in 


this world, there can be no doubt, Sarah,” said 
Mary. 
** Does it?” said Sarah, with some bitterness. 


“* And roguery is never successful, nor dishonesty | 
prosperous, I suppose. I think some of our broken | 
institutions and flourishing directors might tella 


” 


} 
/ 
| different story ! However, that it will be punished 


she added, ina tone that implied she | 
would be much disappointed if it were otherwise, 
“is certain, but in this sin and impudence decid- } 
edly carry the day. You have only to look around | 
you to sce the truth of what I say.” 

The discussion, which was growing rather warm, 
was here fortunately interrupted by the entrance of 
Mrs. Eldon, a married sister of Sarah’s who as} i 
usual had much to hear and to say when she had | 
not seen Sarah for several days, as happened to be 
the case on the present occasion. A lively and | 
somewhat satireal description of the dinner at Mrs. \ 
Berton’s formed the chief topic of conversation for 
some time, which highly amused Mrs. Eldon, and 
even Mary could not help joining in the laugh, al- 
though she could not always agree with her quick- 
witted and rather merciless friend. In fact they 
scldoin did agree, for two more opposite characters 
than Mary and Sarah could scarcely be met; and 
what the bond of attraction could be that rendered 
them so intimate, would have puzzled most people 
Surah was endowed with more than 
an ordinary share of sense, but it was that kind of 
good clear hard sense, that seldom attracts, although 
itoften amuses. Her chief virtue wus her justice, 


| 
| 
| 


ciple, while she placed little faith on feeling. Sen- 


sibility and imagination she utterly despised. 


Mary, on the contrary, was full of quick sympa- 
thies and bright theories, and though often wrong 
in her premises, was always amiable in her conclu- 


Notwithstanding that they seldom thought alike 


loved to put her down, which, being easily done 
was perhaps a charin in itself; and then she could 
take liberties with Mary's good temper, which she 
And Mary re- 
spected Sarah’smind and relied upon her integrity, 
although she was somewhat afraid of the severity 
of her judgments. And besides, they had grown 
up together, and had got used to each other, which, 
after ull, explains more attachments than any the- 
ory of sympathies and associations we huve have 
yet met with. 


Mrs. Eldon was often amused with the opposite 


accounts the young friends gave of the same occur- | 


rence, and would frequently say, as she laughed, 


* One would really suppose, girls, you had been | 


” 


at different places 
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, sister; ‘* but I did what was much wiser. 


, not,’ 
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Sarah boasted that she told things just as she 
saw them, and was very fond of what she called 
the plain English of the case ;” while Mary per- 
haps arrived quite as nearly at the truth in making 


' . . 
_ some allowance for human weakness, and in having 
, Some compassion for its inconsistencies. 


“ Why did you not come to tea last evening, 
Charlotte ?” said Sarah, addressing Mrs. Eldon. 
“I kept the table waiting almost an hour for 
you.” 

“ My dear child, I was in such a fright and 
agitation at that time, that I forgot all about you 
and your tea-table. Master Georgey escaped from 
his nurse, and we could not find him for hours. I 
was almost wild with anxiety and alarm.” 

** Indeed !” exclaimed her sister, with much in- 
terest ; “ and where did you find him ?” 

“ Nearly a mile and a half from home. I don’t 
know how he managed to wander so far, for you 
know he is not quite two years old yet.” 

* And what did you do to him when you found 
him ?” inquired Miss Gorham. 

“Do to him? poor little soul; why I gave him 
his supper and put him to bed,” replied Mrs. Eldon. 
“The child was exhausted with crying, besides 
being half-dead with fright and fatigue.” 

** You don't mean to say that you did not punish 
him for his excursion?” exclaimed Sarah, almost 
incredulously. 

* Punish him! No, certainly not,” replied her 
I hada 
padlock put upon the gate through which the little 
, dog made his escape ; so it cannot happen again, 
and that you know, is all that is wanted.” 

But upon that point Sarah did not all agree with 
her sister. She wanted a little summary justice be- 
sides, and she said, 

* Well, if that is not spoiling children, I do not 
know whatis. And this is the way you let Geor- 
gey disobey with impunity, is it ?” 

“ T am sure even you would have been satisfied 
if you bad seen the state the poor little fellow was 
in when he was brought home,” replied Mrs. Eldon. 
“ You would have thought him quite punished 
enough. She will not be so hard-hearted by and 
by, Mary, when she has children of her own,” con. 
tinued Mrs. Eldon, smiling. 

But Sarah was far from satisfied, and was dis- 
posed to contend the point, when her sister, rising 


; said, 


** It is time for me to be going home. Is there 


/ any thing you want, or that I can do for you?” 


“ Nothing,” replied Sarah. 
“ Without,” said Mary, laughing, “ you will give 
Georgey a whipping as soon as you get home. 


, | Now acknowledge, Sarah, that you would feel bet- 
) ter if Mrs. 
| suggestion.” 


Eldon would promise to act upon the 


“ I think Georgey would be the better, if Iam 


‘replied Sarah. “ It is of great importance 


that he learns early that no misdemeanor will be 


overlooked.” 

** When I can prevent the recurrence of a fault, 
I am satisfied,” replied Mrs. Eldon. 

But Sarah was not. She was always for punish. 
ing the past, whether it had reference to the future 
or not. 


Her sister bade her good morning, and Sarah re. 


marking that Charlotte would ruin her children if 5 
she persisted in her present system,” the subject ° 
| dropped, and the friends soon after parted. 
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Eldon?” Mary asked one day ; to which she re- 
plied, 

“ No, Mary, I fear she never will. 
having been placed so young,I suppose, at the 
head of my father’s house, has acquired an indepen. 
dence both of manner and temper, that, I think, will 
prevent her marrying. With her quick insight into 
character, and satirical turn of mind, too, she is not 
easily interested,” and, Mrs. Eldon might have 
added, was not interesting ; for Sarah was now two. 
and twenty, and never had had a lover, nor any 
thing that approached to one. 

She was not handsome, and had no charm of man- 
ner that supplied the attraction of beauty. Itistrue 
she had more mind and information than usually 
falls to the lot of women, but though she often 
amused, she never won. She was upright, true, 
sincere, but there was a hardness in her uprightness, 
a brusquerie in her truths, and a downrightness in 
her sincerity, that rendered them any thing but at- 
tractive; and, in fact, she was not popular, and 
never had been admired. The few young men 
who from time to time visited at her father’s house 
she ridiculed without mercy, and Mrs. Eldon soon 
gave up all hope of ever seeing her married. She 
consoled herself for the fact by saying that Sarah 
was one of the few women to whose happiness it 
was not necessary, and that though with her strong 
mind and active habits she would have made an 
admirable head of a family, yet, as it was, she 
would probably become what is tertned a “ society 
woman,” and as such be a most useful member of 
the community. And, in fact, she seemed gradu- 
ally falling into the course her sister had in herown 
mind marked out for her. There was so much good 
sense in all her views, and so much efficiency in 
carrying them out, that when once she fell into the 


nn een eee 


“Do you think Sarah will ever marry, Mrs. | flannel petticoat I wasmaking. There,” said she, 


| threading her needle, “ begin, I am ready.” 


Sarah, from | 


eee 


But it did not seem so easy to begin as Sarah | 


supposed, for Mary cleared her throat aad then said 
with an effort, 
“* T am going to be married.” 


“You!” exclaimed Sarah, with extreme surprise , 


* Why, who to?” 


“ Oh, Sarah!” said Mary with some disappoint. ; 


ment, *‘ how can you ask? To Frank Ludlow, to 
be sure.” 

“ To Frank Ludlow!” repeated Sarah. 

“* Yes; you suspected it before, did you not ?” 

“‘ NotI, indeed,” replied Sarah, so decidedly that 
Mary saw the surprise was perfect. ‘“ I have no- 
ticed that he was attentive to you, but I never 
dreamt of your liking him.” 

“* And why not?” asked Mary, not without a | 
little mortification. 


** Oh! I don’t know,” answered Sarah carelessly. ; 
Her manner seemed to imply that she saw nothing } 
in Frank Ludlow to like particulary. 

* You are not pleased,” said Marty presently, in 
alow voice. “ IThope you don't dislike Frank, 
Sarah ?” 

“* Who! I dislike him!” said Sarah, looking up | 
“ Notatall. I 
don’t care about him either one way or the other. ; 
But that is not the point in question. Ifyou are in 
love with him, that is enough, provided,” she added 
with a smile, “ you do not require all your friends ; 
to be the same.” 

Mary smiled faintly as she said, “Ohno!” for | 
there was something in Sarah’s manner that dis- 
appointed and chilled her, She made an effort to 
say something about her long knowledge of his | 
character and principles, to which Sarah replied, 


from her sewing with surprise. 


** [dare say he isa very nice young man, Mary,” | 
young ’ y 
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/newtoher. “ I should be sorry for him if it were 


so,” she added. 
“ Why so?” inquired Mr. Eldon. 
“ Because,” she replied, “ he seems an amiable 


' young man, and I should be sorry for his disap. 


pointment.” 

* But I am not so sure he will be disappointed,” 
pursued Mr. Eldon. 

“My dear husband!” exclaimed Mrs. Eldon 
almost indignantly,“ you surely do not suppose 


' that Sarah would have a mun so inferior to herself 
/as Allen—he is a gentlemanly, amiable person, 


but decidedly weak.” 

“ Sarah would not be the first clever-woman who 
has married a fvol,” continued Mr. Eldon. 

* But he must be younger than herself,” pursued 
Mrs. Eldon. 

“ About the same age, I imagine,” said her hus- 
** However, if the idea has not occured to 
you before, look to it now. If Lam not much mis- 
taken, Surah is interested in him. It would not be 
a bad match for her, though certainly not one we 
would have expected her to make.” 

And, strange as it may seem, Mr. Eldon’s ob. 
servations had not deceived him. Weak men 
generally admire clever woman. Not having the 
capacity to entertain themselves, they like some. 
body who can do it for them. Sarah was now 
upon the point of doing what she had ridiculed 
others for all her life, viz. falling in love with one 
who was not her equal. She had often wondered 
before where the charm, where even the flattery 
could be, of But 
Sarah) had reached her twenty-seventh year with. 


the admiration of an inferior. 


| out even exciting that admiration, and consequently 


did not understand the charin, and it is wonderful 


‘ what a difference the thing's being personal makes 


in these matters. We often refuse with the utmost 





class just indicated, she was found too useful to be } while she inwardly wondered what Mary could see | sinecrity for our friends sumebody who perhaps, 
readily relinquished. Nor was the occupation dis- | in him, to think him worth all the sacrifices she must | would be accepted for ourselves. So it proved with | 
tastful to her. Her high sense of duty forbade her | make if she married him. Sarah. She would not have hesitated bad Mr. 
; living for her own pursuits alone, and watching over Mary could say no more. There was something | Allen proposed for Mary, but the case was changed | 
| the poor, and correcting the idle, and directing and } so slighting in the phrase “ nice young man,” and ) when she found herself the object of his humble and 
dictating generally, suited not less with her tastes it was evident that Sarah did not think much of | devoted attentions, her sayings admired, her opin- 
; than her principles. It was wonderful how much | him, that her spirits sunk, and she soon after left her ; ions adopted, her looks watched, as they had never | 
} good she did, and how little gratitude she got for it. friend, more dejected than she had been since her | been adinired, adopted, or watched before. Flat- , 
; No one detected an impostor as quickly as she did, | engagement had taken place. ' tery is certainly bewitching, and few can withstand } 
and all doubtful and difficult cases were turned over Mary soon after married, and Sarah was left more ; genuine admiration. But when they come with { 
to her management, and every department that fell | to herself and her independent ways than ever, and | the freshness of novelty, and the charm of unex- | 
} to her share was directed with vigilance and under- | what with her societies and Sunday-schools, and , pectedness, the head must by very sound, or the f 
; standing, but at the same time many of her poor | many occupations she contrived to make for herself, , heart very cold that can altogether repel them. } 
feared, and some of them hated her. She relieved } time rolled quietly on, and Sarah continued very ' Sarah had abandoned herself to their influence be- | 
their necessities while she scolded their recklessness, | much fulfilling the destiny her sister had long since / fore she was aware of it. She did not yield grace. | 
and most of them, as she turned away, said with ‘ predicted would be her fate. | fully, however, nor without a struggle; and she had | 
bitterness “ that she was a hard lady,” while they |“ Charlotte,” said Mr. Eldon to his wife one day | been engaged several wecks before she could sum- | 
; blessed Mary’s bonny face when she accompanicd | about this time, “ whatis Allen doing forever at , mon courage to communicate the intelligence to | 
her, and never failed to call her a “ sweet spoken } your father’s? It scems to me that I never go there | Mrs. Eldon. It was in vain she repeated to herself | 
young lady,” for though she seldom went among ; that I do not meet him.” that she ‘* had only her own happiness to consult,” 
} them, and gave little, she listened kindly, and felt , J don’t know,” answered Mrs. Eldon careless- | and that “ she cared not what others said.” Her | 
for their trials and distresses. ‘The difference was, ly. “ Yet, now that you speak of it, I remember ' usual independence almost deserted her, and for the 
‘ that Sarah’s charity was that of principle, Mary’s that he is there a good deal. He is such a quict, | first time in her life she dreaded a smile, and shrank | 
, of feeling, and to the latter the poor and ignorant silent person that one secs him without thinking of | from hearing “ plain English.” 
always respond, while they shrink from the former. him. I wonder what does takehim there. I sup- ‘* Dear, dear Sarah !” exclaimed Mrs. Ludlow, 
* Sarah,” said Mary one day, with some embar- | pose it is a habit he has fallen into. Youknow | as she embraced her friend most affectionately, 
‘ rassment, ‘* I havea secret to tell you.” young men will sometimes visit ata house without * how could you keep me so long in the dark? But | 
“ A secret,” said Sarah, “* well, what is it ?” any particular object.” { 


Mary colored as she answered, “ Perhaps it may } 


surprise you, and yet it seems to me you must half | 


suspect it.” 


do not think itis so inthe present instance. I 


/ [am come to congratulate, and not seuld you. And 
* That may be,” replied her husband, “ but I’ 


now tell me about it ;” and the how, and the when, 


and the where, followed in quick succession, and | 





\ 


think Allen adinires Sarah.” / was listened to with such animated interest and cor. ¢ 






e “IT am sure I do not know what you mean,” re- | ** Do you?” said his wife with surprise, for the | dial sympathy, and all (hat Mary knew or thought, © 
plied Sarah, “ but if it is a long story give me that 


idea of Sarah’s exciting particular admiration was or had heard, that was fuvorauble to Mr. Allen, 
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was poured forth so » kindly, dat Sarah’ $s spirits rose, 
and, as she parted with her friend, she felt an elas- 
ticity and joyousness of heart that she had not expe- 
rienced since her engagement. 

** Heaven bless her kind nature!” said Sarah, 
with a degree of enthusiasin that was unusual to 
her ; “ I always feel better after I have been with 
her.” 

Had the same observation ever been 
parting with Sarah? We doubt it. 


made on 


[Concluded tn our next. J 
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RANDOM GLEANINGS. 
No, 4. 
Have you ever, Kate, when wandering in the 
woods, suddenly come across a single little violet 


long grass which grew around it—seemingly more 
beautiful for being thus alone in the midst of strange 
and ungainly weeds, than if it had been placed in 
the parterre of some magnificent garden—and did 
you not think that the sunlight came more lovingly 
about it and the night dews rested more gently 
upon its leaves and that even tlie very winds as 
they went past breathed more softly upon it than 
on the wilder things that surrounded it—while it in 


| 
| 
| 
} 
; 
‘ 
! 
| 


wild and scentless slirubs about it. 


nurtured them as his own especial favorites. 
Like as such a flower was little Ruth Coffin. 
Her too sensitive self shrunk from the rude contact 


lh tea as ne 
a a ntl, fell 


of the rough but generous spirits of her household 
among whom her lot was cast ;—they shielded her 
as the shepherd does the feeble lainb, allowing no 
wind to visit it oo roughly. She was the sweet 
flower of the garden—the joy, the gladness and the 


sunshine of the home. In truth, Ruth was one of 


those merry little maidens, round whose hearts 


raising its head from out of the tangled fern and | 


turn seemed to yield a grateful perfume unto the | he had a sturdy brave old heart within his breast— 
To me it hath ! 


always appeared that the good Being took more | 


than usual care of such lonely little flowers and | on the old man’s knee, with her small delicate hand 


with the world, and took refuge in the protection | shipwrecks and providential escapes from death— 


» | she would cling closer to him and placing her arm 
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| het joys, sock rather to be thought ‘cold. hearted | 
and free from those sentiments which should be | 
woman’s greatest pride—affection and reverence 
for her husband, and love and care for her children. 
They too often forget that “ the training and bear- 
ing of a child is woman’s wisdom ;” and they seek 
for that wisdom in the theories of Madame Sand, 
and other progressive writers on this side of the } 


Tee eee 


water, when it would be much better if they would | 
take their gilded, velvet-covered, gold-clasped | 
Bibles from their centre tables and stud; them. 

You may call this, Kate, an extra passage for ° 
woman, you may term it a thorn in the piece, not 
asked for and not wanted—you may designate it 
in whatever manner you will, yet you cannot but 
ullow that it is the truth. 

But to return to our little Ruth, whom you no 
doubt will be better pleased to hear about, than of 
woman’s failings. Had it not been for Ruth, her 
father, jolly old Captain Tim, would have found 
his home most irksome; but when with her he felt 
that he had brought his ship into good anchorage 
ground, some quiet retired bay where no waves or 
winds came to disturb his repose—for never a loud 
or a cross word did his wife give unto Ruth, and even 
when she spake chidingly to him, which before 
Ruth was but seldom, her voice was modulated 
and softened from its usual severity, and sounded 
more like those old winning tones which he had | 


) hearkened to of yore—and his sturdy heart—for 


~—_—— 


' ing to stories of his seafaring life, and when he told 


seem to cluster loving thoughts—who have ever a 


swect smile and a pleasant word for all whom she | 


way and giving new vigor and fresh impulse to | 


every good determination. 


} 

j 

t 

) 

; 

| 

j 

| 

what is termed handsome, that is her fe: 
‘ . ’ . iS her features were | comfort. 
not so regular and finely chiselled as they might | 
‘ 

H 

' 

: 

{ 

2 
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bave been, nor her complexion as white nor her little Ruth, who had arrived at the 


cheeks as red, as powder and rouge would have 
made them—yect most peuple termed her pretty, 
which should be enongh to satisfy you, Kate, that 
she was far from being homely--and also convince 
my other readers that my heroine, little Ruth, w 
one whom none could know without loving—for 
there was something most pleasing in her appear- 
ance, and whether it was her manner, her voice or 
her words which most did captivate, it would be 
hard to tell. Noone could look upon her face with- 
out being aware that she possessed a most lovine 
heart, for if the eyes are an index : 










of the soul, then 
truly was it so with Ruth, for there was more of 
love beaming from those blue eyes of hers than 
would fill the hearts of half a dozen city belles of 


these days. For it is most true thut women now, 


instead of living to be loved—living for home and 
yA ey — 
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Though Ruth was not | 
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would beat to the measure of happier days. Often 
had little Rath when a child, sat for hours together 


clasped in his rough and horny one, eagerly listen- 


of the many dangers he had gone through—-of his 


around his neck, she would impress a kiss upon 
his weather-beaten check, and make him promise | 


, that he would never again venture upon that treach- 
> serous sea, but would always stay at home and tell 


her stories ;—and when she grew older seated in her 
chair by his side she would read aloud to him, for 


his eyes were growing dim and he could not see 


: clearly for any length of time while reading—from 
may meet—and one who comes across our path, | that well-worn and long treasured book, the Bibl 
like a stray beam of sunshine, making glad our | 


—and thas many a long afternoon in summer 
would she make short, and many a dreary one in 


winter pleasant by her attention and care for his 


Now it is not to be expected or even desired that 
sunny age ol 
eightecn should be without admirers, nor was it so, 
though I know not how many, but at any rate a 
goodly number of the young men who were then 
residents of our quiet little city, had long looked 
upon Ruth with feelings very much akin to love. 
It is true that none had as yet dared to tell her so, 
nor had she ever shown a preference for any of | 
them—but nevertheless it was most certain that 

very many of the young men worshipped in the 

secresy and silence of their own hearts, the modest 

little quakeress, Ruth Coffin. Now there was one 
thing which puzzled little Ruth most sadly ; why 
was it, that among all the young men about her, 
who were so anxious to do her bidding, there should 
be one of the number, who had never offered his 
services to her in any way; he would stand by and 


see others do that for her winch would have been 


ee 


, sooth really loved him, and though she did not ac- 
| knowledge it even to herself and moreover was 


»} when he turned away from her. 
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most easy r him t to have portorised, without offer- 
, ing to assist her. All this to Ruth, was quite a 
wonder, and one which she could not understand. 
She did not dream for a moment that this very in- 
attention to her sprang from any feelings of love, 
and that his seeming coldness was anything but 


natural. How could she know that he would have 


perilled his life for her had it been necessary; or 


why should she imagine that he loved her ; he had 
never whispered to her any of the delicate flattery 
which the others were so bountiful of, and which is 


5 

; 

; 

Q 

; 
at all times so pleasing to a woman's vanity even 

) though they know at the time that it means nothing. 
' No, little Ruth was not as wise as are many ofthe { 
; 

, 

, 

; 

é 

} 
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maidens of these days, who would have seen that 
this seeming indifference was only the outer circle of 
love, which was to guard and hide that love from 
sight—to keep it sacred from the prying eye of the 
world, and only to be acknowledged to her at the 


proper time. She did not think this, did little Ruth, 


; and so many a night she wept herself to sleep, be- 
, cause she feared that Charley M 





, whom she 
had known from her childhood ; who had been her 


, playmate and companion for so many years—and 
| her warmest admirer, up to the very day he had 


gone away to that hateful college, where he had 
become so changed—and he came back such a 
different person to what he had been—to be sure 
he was but a boy when he left, and four years had { 
made a man of him, but still she could not seewhy { 
he should have altered in his communion with her— 
therefore as [ said, did she weep because she 
thought he no longer cared for her as he had 
when a boy. Now I cannot but allow that it 
would have been very foolish for Ruth, thus to 
have grieved, had it not been, that she in good 


scarcely aware of it; yetam I quite certain, that | 


} she did—else why did her little heart beat so fast 
? 


when she heard his 


footsteps which she had 
learnt to distinguish from all others—why did she 
bow her head to hide her blushes, when his name 
was casually mentioned ; why did her bosom heave 
so rapidly when he spake to her; why did such a 
full tide of joy rush over her when ever he clasped 
her hand, and why did the tear start to hereye, } 


Though I have 


} never known what it is to have a woman love me, 


yet I have often had the opportunity, of witnessing 


’ a woman’s love for another, and I have quietly | 


marked the effects, which were the same as_ those 


which little Ruth experienced. 

How it came to pass that Ruth discovered that 
Charley loved her was in this wise—she had fora } 
long time, found every morning when she arose, } 
a boquet of ria flowers, placed upon the bench ° 
under the porch—though she could not imagine 


who had placed them there. Morning after morn- | 


ing she arose with the sun, so that she might dis. | 
cover the mysterious giver, but she always found 
the flowers there before her—till one morning, ear- 
lier than usual, just as she drew back the bolt of 5 
the outward door, who should she see with the 
newly gathered flowers in his hand but Charley {| 


M. It was too late to retreat, he was fairly caught, 











so he quictly gave the flowers into her own hands, 
atthe same time mur 
* Ruth.” and ‘ 


able. She but uttered 


nuring, of which only the 


words childhood” were distinguish- 
his name, while her bosom 


heaved and her heart beat toa happy measure. 
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d) Arthur Lee, to the Court of Versailles. 
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he looked upon her blushing cheek and marked | 
her downcast eyes, and he pressed his lips upon 

that soft smooth cheek, till those large blue eyes | 
looked up in wonderment. ‘Then a few whispered 
words—a pause—and a half uttered trembling | 
“yes” fell upon his ear—and then—why then; 
he’d won her. I could tell Kate if so I chose, how 
jolly Capt. Tim—Quaker though he was—danced | 
at the wedding, what long stories he told, and how 
merry he got. J could describe every article of ; 
his dress, from his broad brim’d hat—which he 
persisted in wearing throughout all the ceremony— 
down to the round-toed shoes, with their silver 
buckles, which covered his feet. I could inform 
you how his wife long Sally, forgot to scold him 
for a whole week—and in the joy of her heart, did 
that which she had not done before in twenty-five 
years, kissed the old man till the tears gushed from 
his eyes, and he swore an oath—that would have 
gladdened the heart even of Uncle ‘Toby—that 


his wife was the best of women and the model of a 
housekeeper. I might whisper to Lucy, how the 
bride appeared, in her white muslin dress and the 
lace cape over her shoulders—how her glossy hair 
was braided, and a white rose-bud placed amid it, 
much tothe scandal of her mother. In short I 
might tell to my readers, all about the wedding, 
the smiles, the tears and the kisses—the words of 
congratulation offered and the kindly thanks re- 
turned. But I will say nomore, leaving it to their 
imagination to fill up the frame work I have given. 

Many years have passed since then, and jolly old 
Capt. Tim, with his long stories and odd jokes, is 
dead—his wife, long Sally has also gone to her 
long account. But Charles M. and his little wife 
Ruth, are still in the land of the living, though 
many a weary days journey from our little city— | 
and though time has slightly silvered o'er his head | 
and left a few lines upon the once smooth brow of 
little Ruth, yet are their hearts as young now as 
they were twenty odd years ago and they live over 
again in their children, the days of their youth. 

With greetings to you, Kate, and to Lucy, I 
remain as always. 


March, 1848. 
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Barry Gray. 


BLOGRAPRT, 
From the National Portrait Gallery. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Joun Quincy Avams was born at Braintree, in 





Massachusetts, in that part of the town since in- 
name of Quincy, on Saturday, | 
July 11, 1767, anc was baptised the next day in 
the Congregational Church of the first parish of 
Braintree. He was named John Quincy, in | 
consequence of the interesting circumstance that 


corporated by the 


his maternal great-grandfather of that name, who 


was the owner of Mount Wollaston, and a leading 
civil and military character of his time, in honor 
of whom the town of Quincy reccived its name, 
was actually dying at the hour of his birth. In 
the eleventh year of his age he accompanied his 
father to France, who was sent by Congress, as 
joint commissioner, with Benjamin Franklin and 


They 
sailed from Boston, in February, 1778, and arrived 
While in France he 
) was put to school and instructed in the language 
After about | 


\ at Bordeaux early in April. 


ae the oe as well asin Latin. 
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(returned through Sweden, Denmark, Hamburg 


| bachelor of arts, in 1787. 
| office of the celebrated 
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| dig hte raontis they eternal to America in the | 
French frigate La Sensible, in company with the 
Chevalier de La Luzerne, who came out as minis- 
ter of France to the United States. They arrived | 
in Boston on the first of August, 1779. 

In November of the same year, his father was 
again dispatched to Europe, for the discharge of 
the diplomatic services which he rendered to the | 
cause of America, with such memorable ability ' 
and success. He took his son out with him. It | 
seemed to be the determination of that great patriot, | 
not only to do and to dare every thing himself for 
his struggling country, but to keep his son contin- 
ually at his side; so that, by sharing his perils | 
and his toils, he might become imbued with his | 
own exalted enthusiasm in the cause of liberty, and | 
be prepared to promote and vindicate it with all | 
the energies of his genius, and all the sensibility of 
his soul. 

While the younger Adams was receiving the 
impressions made upon him by a participation in 
the patriotic adventures and exertions of his father 
and imbibing the wisdom and intrepid energy of | 
spirit for which the latter was so distinguished, the 
same effect was heightened and deepened by the | 
inculeations and exortations to every public and | 
private virtue contained in the letters of his mother. | 

The opportunities and privileges of an education | 
under such auspices were not thrown away upon 
him, as the incidents of his subsequent career most | 
amply prove. 

In going to Europe this second time, he em- 
barked with his father at Boston, in the sume 
French Frigate, La Sensible, bound to Brest ; but | 
us the ship sprung a leak in a gale of wind, it was | 
necessary to make the first port they could, which 
was Ferrol, in Spain. They travelled from that | 
place to Paris by land, and arrived there in Janu. } 
ary, 1780. ‘The son was immediately put to 
school. In July of that year, Mr. Adams removed 
to Holland. There his sou was first placed in the | 
public city school at Amsterdam, and afterwards | 
in the University at Leyden. In July 1781, Mr. | 
Francis Dana, who had accompanied John Adams 
us secretary of the embassy with which he was | 
charged, received the commission of Minister Plen- 
ipotentiary to the Empress of Rosssa, and took | 
John Quincy Adams, then fourteen years of age, 
with him as his private secretary. Here the | 
younger Adams remained until October, 1782, | 
when he left Mr. Dana at St. 


Petorsburgh, and | 
of 
and Bremen, to Holland. Upon this journey he | 
employed the whole winter, passing considerable 
time, by the way, in Stockholm, Copenhagen and 
Hamburg. He reached the Hague in April, in | 
1783, and continued several months in Holland 


until his father took him to Paris, where he was at | 
the signing of the treaty of peace, which took place 
in September of that year ; and from that time to 
May, 1785, he was for the most part with his 
father, in England, Holland and France. 

At his own solicitation, his father permitted 
him, when eighteen years of age to return to his 
native country. 


Soon after reaching America, he 
entered Harvard University, at an advanced stand- 
ing, and graduated with distinguished honor as 

Ile then entered the 
Theophilus Parsons, at 
Newburyport, afterwards Chief Justice of Muassa- 


chusctts; and after the usual term of three years 
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passed in the study of the law, he entered the pro- 
fession and established himself at Bostun. 

He remained in that situation four years, occu. 
pying himself industriously in his office, extending 
his acquaintance with the great principlesof law, and 


| also taking part in the public questions which then 


occupied the attention of his countrymen. In the 
summer of 1791, he published a series of papers in 
the Boston Centinel, under the signature of Publi- 
cola, containing remarks upon the first part of 
Paine’s Rights uf Man. They suggested doubts 


| in reference to the favorable issue of the French 


revolution, at a time when most other men saw 
nothing but good in that awakening event. The 
issue proved the sagacity of Publicola. These 
pieces were at first ascribed to his father. They 
were reprinted in England. 

In April 1793, on the first information of war 
between Great Britain and France, and before 
Washington had published his proclamation of 
neutrality, or it was known that such a step was 
contemplated by him, Mr. Adams published in the 
Boston Centinel three articles, signed Marcellus, 


| the object of which was to prove that the duty and 


interest of the United States required them to re- 
main neutral in that war. 

In these papers he developed the two principles 
which have ever been the basis of his creed as a 


} Statesman; union at home, and independence of 


all entangling alliances with any foreign State 
whatever. 

In May 1794, he was appointed by Washington 
without any intimation of such a design, either to 
him or to his father, Minister resident to the United 
Netherlands. It was supposed at the time that he 
was selected in consequence of his having been 
commended to the favorable notice of Washington 
us a suitable person for such an employment, by 
Mr. Jefferson. 

From 1794 to 1801 he was in Europe employed 
in a diplomatic business, and asa public Minister, in 
Holland, England and Prussia. Just as President 
Washington was retiring from office, he appointed 
him Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of Por- 
tugul. While on his way to Lisbon he received a 
new commission, changing his destination to Ber- 
lin. He resided in Berlin from November, 1797, 


to April, 1801; and while there concluded a highly 


important treaty of cominerce with Prussia, thus 
accomplishing tne object of his mission. He was then 
recalled, just before the close of his father’s adminis- 
tration, and arrived in Philadelphia in September, 
Lsvl. 

In 1802 he was elected, from the Boston district 
a member of the Massachusctts Senate, and was 


soon afler appointed, by the Legislature of thut 


, | State, a Senator in the Congress of the United 


States for six years from the 4th of Murch, 1803. 
As his views of public duty led him to adopt a 


' course which he had reasun to believe was disa- 


greeable to the Legislature of the State he repre- 


| 8 nted, he resigned his seat in March, 1808. In 


March, 1809, President Madison nominated him 
Envoy Extraordinacy and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the court of Russia. 

Some time previous to this, however, in 1806, 
Professor of Rhetoric in 
Harvard University, at Cambridge, in Massachu- 


setts. 


he had been appointed 


So ¢ xtraordinary were his powers of elocu- 


tion, so fervid his imaginative faculties, and se rich * 


his resources of literature and language, that his 
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octuvo volumes, were thronged not only by the 
students of the University, but by large numbers of 


the admirers of eloquence and genius, who came | 


( 
{ 


‘of all our diplomatic corps.” 
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which were afterward published in two { when, in ‘1797, he declared him “ the most heen 


ble public character we have abroad, and the ablest 
While Secretary of 
State—an office which he held during the eight 


from Boston and the neighboring towns to listen to years of President Monroe’s administration—he 


them. 

During his whole life Mr. Adams has cultivated 
the graces of Elocution, and in addition to his pro- 
found and varied knowledge of the sciences, of the 


well as poet. 

Mr. Adams signalized himself while in Russia 
by an energetic, faithful, and wise discharge of the 
trust committed to him. He succeed in making 
such an impression upon that government, by his 
reasonings and influence, that it has ever since 
been actuated by a feeling of kindness toward the 
United States, which has been of incalculable ben. 
efit to this country. It was through his instru- 
mentality that the Russian Court was induced to 
take active measures to promote a pacification 
between England and the United States during the 
lust war. 

When the proper time came, he was named at 
the head of the five commissioners who were ap- 
pointed by President Madison to negotiate a treaty 
of Peace with Great Britain. This celebrated dip- 
lomatic transaction took place at Ghent, in De. 
cember, 1814. Mr. Adams then proceeded in 
conjunction with Henry Clay and Albert Gallatin, 
who had been associated with him in concluding 
the treaty of peace, to negotiate a convention of 
commerce with Great Britain, and he was forth- 
with appointed by President Madison, Minister 
Plenipotentiary at the Court of St. James. 

It is a most 


remarkable coincidence, that, as 


| 


discharged his duties in such a manner as to in- 
crease the confidence of his countrymen in his 


ability and patriotism. Under his influence the 


, claims on Spain were adjusted, Florida ceded to 
ancient and modern languages, and of the literature | 
and history of all nations, is an eminent orator as » 
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the Union, and the Republics of South America 
recognized. Jt will bethe more appropriate duty 
of his future biographer to present a full view of 
the vast amount of labor which he expended in 
the public service while managing the department 
of State. 

In the Presidential election which took place in 
the fall of 1824, Mr. Adams was one of the can- 
didates. 
toral votes. 


No candidate received a majority of elec- 
When, on the 9th of February, 1825, 
the two houses of Congress met in convention, in 
the hall of the House of Representatives, to open, 
and count, and declare the electoral votes, it was 
found that Andrew Jackson had 99 votes, John 
Quincy Adams 84 votes, William H. Crawford 41 
votes and Henry Clay 37 votes. According to the 
requirements of the constitution, the Senate then 
withdrew, and the House remained to ballot fur a 
President until a choice should be effected. 

The whole number of States was twenty-four. 
The votes of thirteen States were necessary for a 
choice. At the first ballot it was found that Maine, 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Vermont, New-York, Maryland, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri and Louisiana, 
thirteen States, had voted for * John Quincy Ad- 
ums, of Massachusetts,” and he was accordingly 


{elected President of the United States, for four 


his father took the leading part in negotiating | 


the treaty that terminated the revoluionary war 
with Great Britain, and first discharged the office 
of American Ambassador to London, so he was 
at the head of the commission that negotiated the 
treaty which brought the second wur with Great 
Britain to a close, and sustained the first mission 
Alter 
having occupied that post until the close of Presi- 


to that country upon the return of peuce. 


dent Mudison’s administration, he was at length 
called home, in 1817, to the head of the department 
of State, at the formation of the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Monroe. 

Mr. Adams’ career as a foreign Minister ter- 
minated at this point. It has never been paral- 
elled, or at all approached, either in the length of 
time it covered, the number of courts, at which he 
represented his country, or the variety and impor. 
tance of the services he 


rendered. His first up. 


| long 


years from the fourth of March, 1825, 

The time is approaching when justice will be 
done to the administration of John Quincy Adams. 
The passions of that duy are already fast subsi- 
ding, and the parties and combinations that urose 
under the exciting influences of the times have 


since been dissolved and scattered. ‘The 


| clear verdict of posterity may almost be heard, 


j . 
; even now, in the formal 


acknowledgement of 


| merits by the people of the country, in all its va- 


rious sections. In the relations he sustzined to the 


/ members of his cabinet, in his communications to 


the two houses, and in all his proceedings, there is 


a uniform manifestation of wisdom, industry, mod. 
eration and devoted patriotisin. 


The great effort of his administration was to ma- 


} ture, into a permanent system, the application of 


pointient to the office of Minister Plenipotentiary, | 


was received at the hands of George Washington, 
who in nominating hin, acted in accordance with 
the James 
Madison employed hin in the weightiest and most 


suggestion of Thomas Jefferson ; 
responsible trusts during his whole administration — 
selected him to represent the United States at the 
most powerful courts in the world, St. Petersburgh 
and London, and comuaitted to his leading agency 
the inomentous duty of arranging a treaty of peace 
with Great Britain. 
It is enough to say, that throughout this long 
and brilliaut career of foreign public service, he de- 
served, and received from his country, the encomi- 


um which Washington pronounced upon him, 
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; was called to sable life, 0 once more, by the people 


its | 


says, * 


universally regretted, Mr. Zedekialh Whipple, 


{ Principal of the Pelton School. 


all the superfluous revenue of the Union to internal | 


improvement. ‘This policy was first suggested in 


the Senate of the United States, in 18U6, and 
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of the Congressional district to which he belonged. 
He took his seat in the House of Representatives 
of the United States in 1831. He died the 23d of 
February, 1848, in the 81st year of his age. 





MASOBALANT. | 


OMNIBUS TALK. 

BETWEEN TWO BOYS ON THE STEPS. 
“ Wuo’'s your Boss, Ned ?” 
** Master Whipple” 
“Is he clever ?” 
“ Clever? gorry, I guess you'd think so. If he 
is not the crossest crittur in this tarnul world, I'll 
give it up.” 
“ If he’s crosser than ourn, I'll give in. But 
now, Ned, say fairly did you ever hear of a right 
down clever schoolmaster ? out and out clever, no 
mistake ?” 
“ Whiy, no—yes—I reckon I have ; Tom Corners 
says his master is rigilar clever. The boys do just 
as they like; play acter, catch flies, raise Hob, 
and he never flogs. I've been coaxing father to 
move inte that Ward—but he wont.” 
pause.) 


(A solemn 


** Dick, did you ever hear of a schoolmaster’s 
dying ?—I meana cross one.” 

** No—nor you neither,” 

* No—cause they don’t die never; but our 
master come plaguy nigh it once—by George ? if 
he only had. Lust summer he was sick a few 
days, and stayed from school; and every body 
else was sick, so he could’nt get nobody to keep ; 
and the usher didn’t know how, 
one week anyhow. 


and we went it 
We drove three pigs up stairs, 
right through the school room—put crackers into 
the usher’s desk, so that they would go off the 
minute he wpened it—tied a dead mouse to 
Susan Tripp’s bonnet, so that she screemed herself 
into fits—upset a bottle of ink all over the school 
register, and I can’t tell what we didn’tdo. One 
Saturday, arter school I was sittin’ to dinner— 
father had moved back and was reading in a paper, 
and I was telling Ben what glorious times we were 
and 
* Ah Dick, here’s sad news for you.” “ For 

“ What is that father ?” says I. 
So with that he read out aloud—* Died, yesterday, 


havin’, when all a sudden, father speaks up, 


me,” says I, 
late 
Funeral this after- 
Father looked 
over his spectacles, hard at me, so I dare not laugh, 
but as svon as | could get out | streaked for the mill 


noon from the house of his brother.” 


, pond where a lot of us had agreed to meet, cause we 
a resolution introduced by him, and adopted by 


was fully unfolded in his first message to Congress | 


in 1825. It will be the duty of the philosophical 
historian of the country, half a century hence, to 
contrast the probable effects upon the general pros- 
perity which would have been produced by such a 
system of administration, regularly and couprehen. 
sively carried out, during the intermediate time, 
by the government of the Union, with what will 
then be seen to be the results of the policy which 
has prevailed. 

In retiring from the Presidency, in 1829, Mr. 
Adams returned to the family mansion, in Quincy, 
where be remuined, in quiet retirement, until he 
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were planning a fight with the choakies. As soon 
as I told them the news, they set up a whoorah ! 
and then we all concluded to go to the funeral just 


for the fun of it. So we fixed ourseleves up with 


| rope yarns for mourning weeds, and marched on 


Cow ree rer ew ww ew we eo we 


in a body tothe house. When we got there, it 
was all still—no carriages nor hearse, nor nothing 
—we did not know whether we was tov early or 
too late. So we consulted, and finally we agreed 
that we'd make believe as though we didn’t know 
he was dead, and I should go to the door, and ask 
after the health of the tarnal old dragon. So I 
marched up as bold as a sheep, and pulled the bell ¢ 
and thunderation ! who should come to the door ¢€ 


but Master Whipple himsell!. 
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—we thought you was dead, Master Whipple, ‘and | 
we come to the funeral.” With that, the boys set 
up a regular yell and pulled foot, I legged it arter | 
’em like all creation. I went home and searched 
the newspuper all over, and there wasn't the least 
sign of such a death init. It was a hoax of dad’s. ! 
Now wasn’t that blamenation cruel? Next week | 
old cross bones come into school again.” 

“* What did he say to you then, Dick: j 

“Say? Why I don’t want to say anything | 
particular about that ; bat some of us did catch it 
I reckon. Now, Ned, I want to caution you. } 
ever you hear of a schoolmaster’s dying’ don’t you 
believe it—it’s all gammon. Schoolmaster’s don’t 
never die. 

—-8 ¢ Gato — 


CONCERNING YOURSELF, 

You cannot find a more companionable person 
than yourself, if proper attention be paid to the 
individual. Yourself will go with you wherever 
you like, and come away when you please—upprove 
your jokes, assent to your propositions, and in short, 
be in every way agreeable, if you only learn and 
pratice the true art of being on good terms with 
yourself. 


eee ee ee ae eee 


This, however, is not so easy as some 
Your. 
self, when it catches you in company with no other 
person, is apt to be a severe critic on your own faults 


image who do not often try the experiment. 


and foibles, and when you are censured by yourself, 
it is generally the severest and most intolerable 
species of reproof. 


— 


How important then to“ know 
myself,” to cultivate thyself to love thyself warmly 
but rationally. A sensible self is the best of guides, 
for few commit errors but in broad disregard of its 


admonitions. It tugs continually at the skirts of 


men to draw them from their cherished vices. It 
holds up its shadowy finger in warning when you 
go astray, and it sermonizes sharply on your sins 


~— 


after they have been committed. Our nature is 
two-fold ; 


we refer. 


and its noblest part is the self to which 
Itstand on the ablest to check the excess 
of the animal impulses, and though it become 
weaker in the fulfillment of its task by repeated 
disappointinent, it is rarely soenfeebled as to be 
unable to rise up occasionally, sheeted and pale, 


like Richard’s victims, to overwhelm the offender 
with bitter reproaches. Study, therefore, to be on 
good terms with yourself—it happiness to be truly 
pleased with yourself. 
— 8 @ Gato — — 
PATS DREAM. 

Two sons of the green and glorious Isle, met a 
day or two since, and thus colloquised : 

* Good morning, Pat.” 

** Good morning, Dennis.” 


‘** How is it wid ye, Pat? ye seems in a quan- 
dhary.” 
“ Bedad, but’s right ye are, widout knowing it 
for I’m in that same. 


Jack, “* massa gib mea doller to buy corn, and I 
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that he stepped down to the kitchen for the bilin’ 

wather, but before he got back I wuk straight up! 
—and it’s now disthressing me that I didn’t take | 
me punch cowld !” 
—- aD 6 Cato — \ 
THOUGHTS FOR THE PUBLIC. 


Tue world estimates men by their success in life; | 


_ and, by general consent, success is evidence of 


superiority. 


Never, under any circumstances, assume a res- } 
ponsibility you can avoid consistently with your 
duty to yourself and others. 

Base all your actions upon a principle of right— 
preserve your integrity of character, and in dging 
this, never reckon the cost ! 

Remember that-self-interest is more likely to 
warp your judgment than all other circumstances 
combine ; therefore, look well to your duty, when 
your interests is at stake. 

Never make money at the expense of your repu- 
tation. 


Be neither lavish, or niggardly, of the two, avoid 
the latter. A mean man is universally despised ; 
but public favor is a stepping stone to preferment— } 
therefore generous feelings should be cultivated. 

Say but little—think much—and do more. 

Let your expense be such as to leave a balance 
in your pocket. Ready money is a true friend in 
need. 


Keep clear of the law; for when you gain your 
case, you are generally a loser of money. 


Avoid borrowing and lending. 


Wine drinking, and segar smoking are bad 
habits—they impair the mind and pocket, and lead 
to a waste of time. 


Never relate your misfortunes, and never grieve 
over what you cannot prevent.— Mercantile Times. 
—° 30 ¢ Gato — 

BETTING: 
A Georaia negro was riding a mule along, and } 
came to a bridge, when the mule stopped. ‘ I'll 


bet you a quarter,” said Jack, “ I'll make you go | A. J. 
, $1.00; W. W. G. Halsey Valley, N. Y. $1.00; J. A. 8. 


ober dis bridge,” and with that struck the mule over | 
the eurs, which made him nod his head suddenly. 
** You tuke de bet den,” said the negro, and con- 
trived to get the stubborn mule over the bridge. “I 
won dat quarter, any how,” said Jack. ‘ But how | 


will you get your money ?” said a man who had } 
» been close by, unperceived. 


* To-morrow” said ! 


take de quarter out.” 
— iD ¢ Gato — 
THE WIFE. 


Tue aim ofa wife is to become the friend, the 


| partner, the consolation of her husband, to educate 


her children, to direct all the household affairs. | 
‘Those are the three missions of women upon earth; 


if she does not fulfill them she has lived in vain ; she 
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somehow, that I blundered right out—W why } the Fore Hot yer ‘heeden, I vagal j ; and be 


SITORY. 
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, “ that is another affair. 


| tells the following story of John Keese, the auc- 
/ tioneer. 


; der. ‘ No no, responded the auctioneer ; “ here 


' a Yankee, are you not 7?” * Well,” said the Gen- 
{ “wget ; : 
, eral, in his own emphatic manner, * I ain’t nothin’ 


, said the Deacon, as he nudged a sleepy stranger 


} David Crapser, Jr. Inte merchant of this City, to Miss Elizabeth 
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your boon companions ?” ‘* Ah !” he wiidily replied, 

If the truth may be told, 

I have burried three entire generations of them !” 
— 5D 6 eto — 

Wir 1n Tue Auction Room.— The Knickerbocker 


He was selling a fine copy of Bacon the 
other evening. ‘How much for Bacon ?” said 
he ; “* give us a bid; start it gentleman—how 
much ?” * A shilling,” exclaimed a moderate bid- 


is too much pork for a shilling.” 
— 3389 Ceo — 

Tnreory anv Practice.—How much easier it is 
to talk than to act, is itnot? Almost every body 
has his head filled with virtue and all that sort of 
thing, but how is it with his heart? “ Inquire 
within,” and look around for yourself. 

— 33) ¢ Gao —— 
. 
* GENERAL,” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


said Tom Thumb’s questioner to 
this hero of a million of kisses ; “* General, you are 


shorter,” Shorter, as used in this instance, by the 
General is good—decidedly good. 


—° aD © Cato — 
* Wake uphere, and pay for your lodging,” 


with the contribution box. 


—- 5D ¢ ato — 


“* Dinan, what makes you cry ?”-—* Case I get 
no sweet-heart, Mr. Sambo.”"—‘* Gor a marcy! 
come long wid me, Dinah, I buys you a sugar one 
mediately.” 

— D ¢ Cato — 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office,ending Wednesday last,deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


E. H.H. Flint, Mich. $1.00; P. M. Stamford, N. Y. $9.00; 
A. E. East Pembroke, N. Y. $3.00; E. 8. Brandon, Mich. 
$1.00: 1. C. Saccarappa, Me. (for Vol 22.) 81,00; H. H. 


Battenville, N. Y¥. $1.00; M.S. B_> Alfred. N. Y¥. $5.00; 
J. B. Harmony. N. Y. $5.00; Mrs. L. B Fletcher, Vt. 

















Little Fulls, N. ¥. $1.00° 8. McP. Reed's Corners. N. Y. 

$1,00; Miss P. M. East Hamliton, N. ¥. $1.00; Miss M. B. 

Amenia, N. Y. $1,00; L. W. New Albion, N. Y. 1,00. 
— 5 @ Ga — 
MARRIAGES. 

In this city, on the 5th inst. by the Rev. Le Roy Church, 
Mr. Robert De Sacia, to Miss Ruth A. Wright, both of this 
city 

At Hillsdale, on the 14th inst, by the Rev. T imothy Wood- 
bridge, D. D Mr. Jobn L. Milligun, of Alford, Mass. to Miss 
Mary Adeline, daughter, of Davie G. Woodin. of Hillsdale 

On the 9th inst: by the Rev. John Campbell, Mr. Ambrose 
Martin. to Miss Gertrude E. Michael, all of Claverack. 

At Ghent, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Lewis, Mr. 


Ann, daughter of Peter Harder, Esq. of the furmer pluce. 

On the I}th iust. by the Rev. J. Boyd, Mr. Alexander 
Fisher, to Miss Eve Clum, all of Germantown. 

In Johnstown, on the &th inst. by the Rev. C E. Crispell. 
Mr. Augustus Van Keuren, of Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co. 
to Miss Elizabeth Barringer. of Livingston, Columbia Co 

At Taghkanic, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. J. Ham, Rens , 
saler Platner, M. D. to Miss Helen Louisa Bonesteel, all of 


eee 


It's a provoking drame I’ve } . ; , , | Taghkanic, ) 
had.” } is deserving of no consideration—she is a_ useless | —-o- nD) @ Os. —— 
ad. . ; ; 
, P and despicable being, like the man whose only oc- | 
“ A drame, Patrick! was it a good or a bad | - 1. ~ - y DEATHS. ; 
wan ?” cupation is to drink, to smoke, to gamble, and to In this city, on the 9th inst. Samuel Hawver, in his 59th ; 


“Bad luck, but it was a little of both: I) 
darmed | was wid the Pope, who was as great a ° 


* jointleman as ony b’ye in the district ; an’ he axed 
7 


me wad I dhrink ? Thinks I wud a duck swim; 
,and seeing the Innishowed and the lemons, and 
) the sugar on the seaboard, I tould him I didn’t care 
if I tuk a we dhrap of punch ? Cawld or hot ? axed 
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to idle away his time. 
THE EXCEPTION. 

A GENTLEMAN boasted that he had drank two, 
three, or four bottles of wine every day for fifty 
years, and that he was as hale and as hearty as 
ever. ‘“ Pray,” remarked a bystander, “ where are 


yenr. 
” On the Ith inst. infant son of Erastus Hazleton. 

On the 19th inst. infant son of P. Hazleton. 

At Paris, France. on the 191i ult. Henry Ww. Livingston, t 
Esq. in the 5ist year of bis age. 

In Nantucket, on the 28th ult. Capt. Benjamin Worth, in 
the B0ih yeur of his age 

In Greenport. on the 9th inst. after a long and severe illness, 
Mrs. Gertrude Rockefeller, wife of Capt. Jacob Rockefeller, 
in the 59th year of her age 

At Fletcher, Vt on the 23th of October, 1847, Medad P. 
Blair, former Post Master, in the 38th yeur of his age 
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Origimal Pootry. 


For the Rural! Repository. 


LINES TO MY WIFE, LIZZIE. 


WIT thon listen to me, Lizzie, 
Wilt thou hearken to my rhyme, 
While I sing in pleasant measure, 
All about our courtship time.’ 
When I came to woo thee, Lizzie, 
In the spring-time of thy life, 
When I murmured very softly, 
“ Wilt thou be my loving wife.” 


Hast thou e’er forgotten, Lizzie, 
That old way we used to tread, 
Through the forest winding onward, 

Like a line of silver thread. 
Where | oft would whisper, Lizzie, 
Tales of love unto thine enrs, 
Till thy heart wus full of gladness, 


Though thine eyes were wet with tears. 


Dost thou still remember, Lizzie, 


That old grey and moss-grown stone, 


Just beside the bubbling fountain, 
Where fur hours we sat alone— 

Till the twilight faded, Lizzie, 
Slowly into sombre night, 


— 
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Who walked the terrace mouldering now, 
Where oft the lovely tripped along, 
Or listened to a lover's vow, 
*Mid mirth and music, dance and song ? 
Depa rted—gone—great God—oh where ! 
Shall none on earth their story tell ? 
No tongue of man in words declare 
What this vast city once befel ? 


What now avails the broken vows, 
Plighted beneath the pale moon's light, 
What now of sorrow’s phrenzied throes, 
That rent the ebon veil of night? 
All, all are hushed—and deep repose 
Now rests where Lydian measures flowed 
The ivy clings where once the rose 
*Neath beauty’s hand in sweetness blowed. 


What boots it now of all their wo, 
Of all their joy, of all their bliss, 
The broken hearts, the banquet's flow 
In such a dying world as this? 
How few like those whose praise we sing, 
Expose their lives and dangers face, 
How few such feasts of reason bring, 
Such flow of soul as here we trace. 


Alone, upon the mount they stood ; 

Far from their country, love and home ; 
In wild unbroken solitude, 

Where the lone ow! and panthers roam. 
They stood alone, where erst a host 

Of busied mortals proudly viewed 
The quarries, once the workman's boast, 


As round their chiselled forms they strewed. 


There with the chay stone which they found, 


| 
} 


; 
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There no frost the bud may blight, 
But the flowret shall appear, 
In the full, effulgent light, 
That adorns the upper sphere. 
Gorham, Me. 1848. 





BOUND VOLUMES. 


Tur Subscriber, has on hand a number of Bound Volumes 


of the Repository, viz. Volumes, 11, 12, 16, 17 
, and 23 which he will sell at $1,00 each. 


They 


, 18, 19. 20, 21, 


can be sent by 


mailto any part of the United States at about 22 Cents per 


volume. 


He has also on hand, some double volumes (two 


vols. bound in one) for $2,00, which can be sent any distance 


for about 40 Cents. 
tasteful style. 


They are all well bound in a neat and 
He has some firmly stitched and covered in a 


pamphlet form that are nearly as strong as those bound, which 
will be sold for 75 Cents per volume—the Postage on the last 


being only 17 Cents. 


He has also some Volumes of a smallersize bound, viz. Vols. 


3, 5, 6, 8 and 9, which he willsell for 75 Cents per volume— 
Postage on single volumes 16 Cents—double volumes 32 Cents. 
The same volumes stitched for 50 Cents—Postage 10 Cents. 
Any Persons wishing can select out of the Volumes mentioned 
above, siz or more, at the rates mentioned below. 


Inducements to Clubs!! 


Six copies of the single bound Volumes will be sent to any 
address for $4.50, and three copics of the double bound volumes 


at the same rate. 
sent at the rate of six copies fur $3,50. 
otherwise will be met with prompt attention. 


Those stitched in pamphlet form will be 
All orders by mail or 


N. B. He has Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15 and 22, of the large size 
and Vols. 4 and 7 of the smallsize, which will be sold to any 


one wanting a full set, but not separate. 


W.B.STODDARD. 


Hudson,N: Y. December ,18, 1847. 
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(The same perhaps as used of yore,) 
Shed on us their gentle light. 


By sculptors, on the very ground 


A thousand—thousand years before ! 
Like pilgrims on life’s stormy way, 


Many years have glided, Lizzie, 
Since those sunny days of yore, 
, Each carved his name upon a stone ; 
How few beveuth the sun's bright ray, 
Will read them now the writers gone! 
Sag Harbor, L. J. 1848. 


Bringing joys and bringing sorrows, 


Wol. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 18.7. 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS 


Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 


Which may come to us no more. 
Still together dearest Lizzie, 
Will we wend along our way, 


With the same love for each other, -— 0 55D @ Gato — THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite} 
Which we had in life’s young day. B. G. For the Rural Repository. Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 3 
— 90 @ Caro — LINES Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing } 


Mi-cellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes. Poetry, &c. 5 
The first Number ofthe Twenty-Fourth Volume ofthe Rvurau  » 
Repostrory will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- |} 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by > 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It has stood | 
the test of more than a score of years; amid the many chan- } 
fe that have taken place and the ups and downs of life. whilst > 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our buble | 
Rural has continued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States. 


GONPATVONS,. | 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to } 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be } 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
" TERMS. | 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies ofthe Lith, 12th, 16th, 17th, Ieth, 19th, 
20th, Zist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending for the 24th 
volume, can have as many copies of either of these volumes 


Ver tho Buse Regenmery. Written on the death of Oscar Augustus, infant son of 
On reading in Central America. where Stephens and Cath- Henry and Betsy Lowell. 
erwood visited the Ruins of Copan. 
BY ISAAC COBB. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


“There we wrote our names to be read by few.""—Stxeruens. Leaves have their time to fall, 
* And flowers to wither at the north winds’ breath, 
And stars to set—but all 
Thou bast all seasous for thine own, oh! Death. 


Hemans. 


IMMORTAL fame a wreath shall twine 

For those who left their hearth stone fire ; 
A fadeless wreath, whose hues divine 

Shall brighter grow as years expire. Sririts breathe among the strings, 
For those who struggled up the steep Of the Muse's irembling lyre, 


With fearless hearts and courage a, For the strains that now she sings, 
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Fording the rivers dark and deep, Sad and solemn tones require. 


Exhausted, hungry, wet and cold. From this world of grief and pain, 


For those who trod the unbeaten road, Hath affection’s darling flown, 
Shut cut from e’en one glimmering ray Pure as any that attain 
Of that bright orb, which nature's God 
Gave man to cheer his dubious way. 
For those who sought a city far, 
Enshrouded in the tangled woods, 


And wept benenth eve’s dewy star 


To a seat before the throne. 


Lovely as the flower that graced 
Once the spot by zephyr fanned, 
On that little bosom placed, 
By usymputhisiog band. 
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j 
As ‘mid the moss-clad towers they stood. : . asthey wish at the same rate as that volume. 
, Parents! weep ye not for him ; 2 
Wept, that no mortal hand could guide He shall ever sweetly rest, } Clubs ! Clubs ! Clubs ! Clubs ! ! 
. ° : ‘ ‘ : / . . 
To history's page where they might learn Guarded by the seraphim, All tl - ' he fol : 
What strong eruptions, or what tide etal . those who will send us the forowing amounts in one 
Suen ro adit didi On the Savior's peaceful breast. ; remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: 
yep ) ommon urn. . : ow ’ a e 
at 3 wond d they For yourselves your tears may flow Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copiesfor$15,00 
In speechless wonder round they gazed het 1 ho ’ } Seven do. $500 Thirty de. $18.00 
On wrecks of wisdom, power and might ; nat to you ‘twas not assigned, Ten do. $7.00 Thirty-Five do. $20.00 
} As statues, columns, temples razed, } For the nursery below, Fifteen do. $10 WO Forty do. $22.00 
And broken altars met their sight } To direct his deathless mind. Twenty do. $13,00 | Pitty do. 25,00 


) Any town that will send us the most subscribers. for the 
24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for half 
price, ench subscriber in such town to receive the Repository 
puring that year for halfthe sum paid forthe 24th volume. ~ 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to be 
| sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 


Weep that ye may never more, 


What mighty thoughts rose in their minds, . 
Your beloved one behold, 
| 


While musing 'mid the unknown dead ; 
And list some spirit in the winds, 

To tell them where their race had fled. 
Who were their princes, kings, and lords, 

Who their high enptains, heroes brave? } And your grief may have an end, 
Who sculptured those mysterious words } 


Till ye view the heavenly shore, 
And the palaces of guld. 


P° No subscription received for less than one yenr. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

; . 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y.1847 


But your weeping ye mny spare, 


For your Father's love and care, 
ni , 
Inscribed on pillars o’er their graves ? $ To eternity extend. 
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